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The case of Belgium shows even more remarkably the 
power of neutralization to prevent war. This country 
was made a part of the kingdom of the Netherlands by the 
Congress of Vienna. Fifteen years later the people rose 
in rebellion and succeeded in securing their independence 
of Holland. The King of Holland called a Conference of 
the powers to say what Belgium should do. This Con- 
ference, which met at London in 1831, declared in favor 
of the independence and neutrality of Belgium. Holland 
objected and for some time tried to reassert her authority 
over the country, but was finally forced by England and 
France to abandon any further interference. The indepen- 
dence and neutrality of the country thus being secured and 
guaranteed, Belgium, which theretofore had been the 
battleground of Europe, became henceforth a land of 
peace and bulwark of peace. The country has become 
eminently prosperous in trade and commerce, her fine 
port is not guarded by a single warship and her fortifica- 
tions at Antwerp, among the best in Europe, are without 
cannon. 

Who shall say how many wars have been prevented, 
how much peace has been promoted by the neutralization 
of these two countries alone ? 

The Grand Duchy of Luxemburg was neutralized in 
1867, and her great fortress destroyed. Her neutrality 
and her peace have ever since been maintained. 

The Ionian Islands were neutralized in 1863-64, and 
later the United States, England and Germany entered 
into guarantees of neutrality for the Samoan Islands. 
Since neutralization these latter Islands have been rent 
with internal troubles, but neither the " great powers " nor 
the little have fought over them. 

What quarrels and complications and bitterness and 
possibly bloodshed must in the nature of the case have 
taken place along the great African rivers, the Congo and 
the Niger, but for their neutralization in 1885 at the Con- 
ference of Berlin in which fifteen powers took part ! 

On the 24th of October, 1887, France and England en- 
tered into an agreement that the Suez canal should never 
be the scene of military operations and should be open 
alike to the commerce of all nations. This agreement 
was later entered into by other powers. Who is rash 
enough to suppose that the peace of this waterway would 
have "flowed like a river," if it had fallen into the ex- 
clusive hands of either France or England ! It is a part 
of " manifest destiny," or rather of international duty and 
of international right as well, that if the Panama canal shall 
ever be constructed no matter by whom, it shall likewise 
be neutralized by the great commercial powers acting to- 
gether. 

It is of course useless to say what would have happened 
on the Great Lakes, but for the restraining power of the 
Rush-Bagot treaty of 1817, which has ever since prevent- 
ed both the United States and England from sending 
fleets of war-ships onto their peaceful waters, but it 



makes one shudder to think what might have happened 
during the excitement of the "Alabama" times. 

We have not the shadow of a doubt that the neutraliza- 
tion of the Hawaiian Islands, as proposed by Mr. Atkin- 
son, is the best possible solution of the questions con- 
cerning them now pending. We would not say that the 
annexing of them to the United States would not be a 
good guarantee of their peace and prosperity, but we do 
not believe it would be the best, either for them or for us. 
There are serious objections which can be raised to their 
annexation ; no objection can be made to their neutraliza- 
tion, not even by the -New York Sun, which argues 
against this method of disposing of them by casting slurs 
at the Cleveland administration. 



A NEW PROPHECY OF EUROPEAN WAR. 

The professional military men are always expecting 
war, prophesying war and many of them really desiring 
war. Mr. Richmond Pearson Hobson, Assistant Naval 
Constructor, in a recent paper in the "Proceedings of 
the United States Naval Institute," has added another 
to the long list of prophecies of a general European war 
which within the last twenty-four years have failed to 
come true as often as made. He believes that all the 
great nations of Europe will soon be at war, " on a scale 
incomparably greater than any in the world's history." 
It will break out not later than 1896 or '97. Being in 
the naval business, he of course sees the struggle begin- 
ning on the sea. In a year and a half the navies of 
France and Russia combined will be superior to that of 
Great Britain and then they will proceed to strike a blow 
at the British sea power. The result will be the over- 
throw of this power. Italy will then withdraw from the 
Triple Alliance and join the victors. The result will be 
France, Russia and Italy combined for aggression and 
England, Germany and Austria for defence. The former, 
having the larger aggregate populations and armies, will 
succeed in their aggressions. The British Empire will be 
broken up. Germany and Austria-Hungary will disap- 
pear from the map. France will get a big slice along 
the Rhine. Italy will get large additions about the Adri- 
atic. Russia — well she will swallow about all between 
the two oceans. This is a " sombre " prospect, indeed ! 
In order to prevent its realization, England must make 
an attack on France and Russia within the next fifteen 
months. " The necessity is urgent for her immediate 
action." 

This huge "draft" of the plan of the great war sup- 
posed to be coining, coming, always c oming, is worthy of 
the brain of a man who spends his time and talents in the 
construction of those monstrous demons of terror and 
death, modern war-ships. We doubt if England will be 
frightened by Constructor Hobson's prophecy into as- 
sembling her fleet and attempting to prevent the destruc- 
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tion of her own naval power by trying to crush that of 
France and Russia. We have sometimes thought that 
unless England abandons the folly and wickedness of 
continually increasing her war fleet that speedy destruc- 
tion may come to her sea power, in some unlooked-for 
way, from the hand of the Lord Almighty whose paci- 
fic purposes she is constantly thwarting by her present 
irrational course. She is intelligent enough to know 
better. Her guilt is correspondingly great. If it be true, 
as she is well aware, that " all those who take the sword 
shall perish with the sword," it is certain to come to pass 
in some way that her great fleet of war-ships will be 
broken in pieces and swept from the ocean, possibly by 
the very fleets which she is forcing into existence by her 
own naval extension. We do not believe, however, 
that she will be so foolish as to precipitate her own de- 
struction by deliberately attacking the fleets of France 
and Russia, nor do we believe that the latter are deliber- 
ately planning to sweep the English fleet from the sea as 
an initiatory step towards proceeding to divide up Europe 
and Asia between them. 

There are tremendous forces at work in Europe which 
every year make the great war less and less certain to 
come,, unless precipitated by some event entirely out of 
the range of calculation. Of these forces Mr. Hobson 
and the men of like craft seem to have no knowledge. 
They are so busy listening to the metallic hammer-ring 
heard in the construction of war vessels that they have 
no ear left for the hammer-sounds of those other work- 
men, — religious, social, philanthropic, economic, philo- 
sophic, literary and industrial, who are building up for the 
nations of Europe vessels of defence more powerful than 
ever plowed the seas. It would be well for Constructor 
Hobson to put his ear to Europe and listen awhile to 
these other sounds before he prophesies again so confi- 
dently the exact date and manner of the great conflict. 



EX-SENATOR WILSON OF IOWA. 

One of the truest and noblest of the friends of inter- 
national peace passed away when death took Hon. James 
F. Wilson, late United States Senator for Iowa. No pub- 
lic man Iowa ever had surpassed him as a great constitu- 
tional lawyer. Some learned men condemned the princi- 
ple of his statute against the sale in States under prohibi- 
tion of liquors in original packages from other States ; 
but the Supreme Court changed its ground and sustained 
him. In the United States Senate he was a leading mem- 
ber of the Committees on revision of laws and on the judi- 
ciary. No one was more influential in reconstruction meas- 
ures after the rebellion than Senator Wilson, and he was 
chairman of the most important committee through six 
years of that period. He was a pillar of strength to the 
administration of President Lincoln. When General Grant 
became President he asked him to take the seals of State 



three several times. The constitution and laws of the 
State of Iowa show many marks of his forming hand. 
But he never forgot the higher claims of humanity in the 
achievements of the lawyer and the statesman. More 
than once he retired from the councils of the nation to 
fulfil private duties, but his allegiance to liberty and peace 
and the principles of good government and order suffered 
no intermission. Coming to his great public influence 
and power and our foremost statesman by native vigor, 
industry and loyalty to the right, he never faltered in his 
forceful words and wise and timely action for the masses 
of humanity. His regards and counsels were never lim- 
ited to his own native land. He never forgot his duty to 
friends, the home community, his countrymen, or his fel- 
lows of the human race. Had he consented to administer 
our foreign affairs, the agency of the State Department in 
sustaining and extending peace among the nations would 
have been pre-eminent. In his personal character, he 
was a modest, balanced, consistent man, of high and sus- 
tained intellectual tone, and predominantly controlled by 
his moral faculties and supreme regard for right. The 
country never lost a truer man. 

Geo. F. Magoun. 
Grinnkll, iowa. 



DEATH OF SECRETARY GRESHAM. 

On the morning of the 28th of May, after an illness 
of four weeks which baffled the skill of his physicians, 
Walter Quinton Gresham, Secretary of State of the 
United States, passed away. 

It is not within the province of this journal to review 
his long and varied political career, with its difficulties, 
disappointments and changes of party affiliation, nor to 
pronounce judgment upon the causes or the character of 
his supposed change of principles. That has already 
been done pro and con by all the political journals in the 
land. But his career in the Secretary-ship of State falls 
properly within the scope of our discussions. 

When the seals of State were placed in his power, the 
Department, as is well known, already had on its hands 
questions of great delicacy and difficulty, requiring wis- 
dom, tact and patience in their adjustment. On some of 
these questions the political parties of the country were 
not merely divided but violently opposed to each other. 
The circumstances, therefore, under which Mr. Gresham 
entered the Secretary-ship made it certain not only that 
his course would be closely watched but that it would be 
severely criticised. In addition to these questions many 
' others of a perplexing character have come up since he 
took the office. At but few periods in our history has the 
State Department had more troublesome or more numerous 
problems to deal with, and no Secretary of State has 
ever had greater or more persistent abuse heaped upon 
him while trying to deal with the questions before him. 
We have watched his course with great attentiveness, 



